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SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 





Transcription skill is more than short- 
hand skill. It is also more than typing 
skill. SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES has been designed to combine 


these skills into an efficient skill pattern. 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES 


By Whitmore and Wanous 





This distinctly new type of book is more than a compilation of shorthand plates. 
Specific lessons are planned to develop a satisfactory transcription speed. 
Special techniques are used to help the student develop transcription speed 
that is approximately two-thirds of his straight typing speed. Emphasis is placed 
upon shorthand, grammar, punctuation, vocabulary study, spelling, and special 
transcription techniques. The student starts out by typing from perfect short- 
hand plates, but eventually types from his own shorthand notes after they have 


become ‘‘cold."’ This process is developed in five definite stages. 


The material is planned so that one step logically leads to the next. The dicta- 


tion and the transcription are presented in a manner similar to office situations. 


The course is organized for single or double periods with or without outside 


assignments. 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is recom- 
mended for a final integrating course for all your 
students who expect to go into office occupations. 
It provides training in the clerical duties that are 
performed by all office workers with special em- 


phasis on stenographic duties. 


You may obtain a textbook with an optional work- 
book and objective achievement tests. A filing 
practice set which correlates with the textbook 
may be obtained. It provides additional labora- 


tory work for 12, 16, or 21 hours, depending on 


the number of jobs completed. 
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Business Education Speaks 











Business education speaks not with one voice, as from a bureau in the 
national capitol, but through many and sundry voices. 

Private business education speaks not with the voice of city, district, state, 
and national associations or councils, but through the voice of the isolated in- 
stitution in every part of our realm. 


Seconday business education speaks not with the voice of a representative 
of a national association, nor with the voice of the many local and area groups 
found in every section of our country, but through the individual high school 
in each nook and hamlet of our nation. 


The colleges, universities, and graduate schools of business speak not with 
the voice of any one association, but again, the individual institution speaks 
largely for itself. 

No one can reasonably deny the advantages that would accrue to our pro- 
fession if these three great groups in American business education could be 
brought together in a single unifying force for the betterment of our entire 
national economy. 


Unification is desirable not for the purpose of providing a powerful lobby, but 
for the finer realization, I should say, of the aims, goals, and desirable outcomes 
of our profession. We can eliminate every issue of an argumentative nature and 
still find tremendous justification for banding together as a profession. The 
effective realization of national leadership in giving voice to the current prob- 
lems within our profession, in making sound policies, and in providing for an 

| adequate publications program would be praiseworthy reasons for unification. 

Such unification could adequately bring all the members of our profession to 
a better realization of the place and the contribution of each group or area in 
business education in the more ideal development of our national economy. It 
is my conviction that there is enough vision, enough tolerance, yes, enough will- 
ingness to give and take among the really able leaders within our profession to 
build and build solidly for a more dignified and noble professional future. 

As I see it, there are just two ways to achieve our objective. First, we may 
build a national front by gradually merging all existing associations in a joint 
or co-operative publications program. Second, we may create an entirely new 
overall association and make an appeal for all existing organizations to con- 
solidate with it. 


The first alternative appeals to me as the logical one for our consideration. 
To be able to use the experience, the prestige, the going character of established 
organizations with their present nationwide membership in consolidating their 
leadership back of a unified publications program would be a tremendous ad- 
vantage. No association, whether local or national, would lose its autonomy or 
identity. 


This co-operative step, when taken, might well suggest the next logical 


move to be taken in bringing about any further desirable unification within our 
profession. 








J. Evan Armstrong, president, National Business 
Teachers Association; president, Armstrong Col- 
lege, Berkeley, California. 
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Outside Contacts for the Law Class 
by 


S/Sergeant Raymond Harris 
Formerly Assistant Principal 
Kankakee High School 
Kankakee, Illinois 


The teacher of commercial law may add 
much to the interest and the scope of the 
course by inviting the co-operation of other 
persons in the school and community. 
Within the reach of most high schools are 
to be found many adults who can make 
interesting additions to the conventual ma- 
terials of the law course. As a rule these 
people are glad to share their abilities and 
experiences with the instructor if arrange- 
ments are made so that participation does 
not interfere excessively with their regular 
duties. Their efforts are readily seen as 
contributions to the best interests of the 
community; for this reason the instructor’s 
requests for co-operation almost invariably 
meet with favorable reception and atten- 
tive consideration. 

Quite often such persons are to be found 
among the school’s staff. Principals and 
superintendents can furnish details of school 
law in simple language which is easily un- 
derstood by students. The administrator’s 
own experience in teaching, together with 
his knowledge of the learning problems of 
boys and girls of high school age, enables 
him to present his materials interestingly 
and effectively. Among items of pertinence 
to students are the details of legislation 
referring to attendance, corporal punish- 
ment, work permits, school revenues, quali- 
fications of teachers, limitations upon use of 
school property, and provisions for tuition 
for students from outside the school district. 


In many high schools certain departments 
receive special consideration from state and 
Federal legislation. Where shop, agricul- 
ture, or homemaking courses derive finan- 
cial aid from the Smith-Hughes or George- 
Deen Acts, there is an opportunity for stu- 
dents to study at first hand the effects of 
these Federal laws, as well as the state legis- 
lation which provides for co-ordination with 
them. For teachers who work in these de- 
partments, a meeting with the law class 
provides an effective means of acquainting 
the rest of the school with the programs 
they are carrying on in the school and the 
community. 


If the school is located in or near a county 
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seat, the office of the State’s attorney is a 
potential source of much useful assistance, 
particularly in connection with all details 
pertaining to the working mechanism of the 
legal system. Procedures of selecting jurors, 
preparation of cases to be tried before the 
court, and arrangement of the court calen- 
dar may be studied in the context in which 
they occur in the day-by-day administra- 
tion of justice. The discussions of principles 
in the textbook are more easily understood 
when they are supplemented with real 
illustrations of actual happenings. A single 
face-to-face meeting with a public legal 
official may result in more learning than 
the reading of any number of generalized 
descriptions. Direct contact with local liti- 
gation ties in more closely with the student’s 
background of experience than is possible 
for a textbook or syllabus. 


In one instance the local State’s attorney 
took a law class into the county courtroom 
at an hour during which it was vacant and 
pointed out to the students the various 
locations which would be occupied by the 
participants in a trial. He then reviewed in 
order the several steps involved in a com- 
plete trial. Such a procedure was much 
more meaningful than the fragmentary 
portion of a real trial. Students were inter- 
ested in his vivid account of trial procedure 
and enjoyed it thoroughly. His splendid 
co-operation made the hour a learning ex- 
perience of real significance for them. For 
several weeks thereafter classwork was en- 
livened by questions and comments growing 
out of the visit. 


The teacher should not overlook possible 
contributions which may be made by other 
personnel of the court. These other mem- 
bers of the court include the judge, court 
reporters, bailiffs, sheriff, and clerk of the 
court. They can furnish many interesting 
accounts of their experiences. Tangible il- 
lustrations supplement and reinforce the 
general principles which have been studied 
in the classroom. 

Lawyers engaged in private practice also 
have much to offer. Students like to visit a 
law office and are impressed with its atmos- 
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phere. It may be possible to arrange for the 
attorney to describe some of his current 
cases or cases in the process of preparation. 
Names, of course, are deleted in order to 
preserve the necessary confidence. 

A few minutes spent in a law library helps 
to make real the condensed illustrations 
which appear in the textbook. Shelves of 
court reports are impressive evidence of the 
importance of the doctrine of precedence 
and give an indication of the amount of 
work that goes into the preparation of a 
case before it is ready for trial. With the 
heavy volumes of statutes they show the 
extensive foundation upon which legal pro- 
cedure rests. 

If state or Federal bureaus are located in 
the community, the personnel in charge 
may welcome an hour with the law class as 
an opportunity to promote public under- 
standing of the work they are doing. De- 
tails of legislation establishing a bureau’s 
function are pertinent items in addition to 
the social and economic conditions which 
make it necessary. Where quasi-judicial or 
legislative powers reside in the office, their 
scope and implications should be discussed. 
Present controversies regarding the exercise 
of bureaucratic powers make an understand- 
ing of them worth while regardless of the 
view one takes of their merits. 

Local ordinances should not be over- 
looked as parts of the total legal structure. 
Residents of the community are subject to 
these ordinances as much as to the laws of 
the state and the nation. Where they per- 
tain to building standards, zoning, tax rev- 
enues, and licensing, they are proper and 
legitimate subjects for study by the class in 
commercial law. A representative of the 
city government may be asked to explain 
municipal ordinances and the conditions 
they attempt to alleviate. Details of the 
community’s legal organization, including 
the function of the city attorney and the 
police magistrate’s court, are also appropri- 
ate. Officials of police and fire departments 
are usually willing to interpret the legal 
aspects of their work as executive branches 
of the municipal government. 

Co-operation of persons other than the 
teacher may take several forms. Perhaps 
the easiest outside contact to arrange with 
the least disturbance of school routine is a 
talk during the regular class period. When 
this method is to be used, the teacher should 
plan in advance with the speaker to make 
sure the material to be presented is pertinent 
and on the proper level. Talks for which no 
such preparation is made may waste class 
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time and accomplish little of value. The 
teacher should inform the speaker what 
previous experiences the class has had, what 
materials are currently being studied, and 
what interests have been observed. Stu- 
dents should also make some preparation so 
that they may be able to follow the speaker’s 
remarks intelligently and participate effec- 
tively in any discussion which may occur. 
In the days which follow, the teachers should 
refer to the details of the talk whenever 
references are pertinent, and he should en- 
courage students to make such connections 
for themselves. 

Visits to selected places in the community | 
are harder to arrange during the usual short 
class periods, but they may be made into 
interesting and meaningful experiences when 
such visits are possible. Care should be taken 
that the proposed visit does not become an 
occasion for idle sight-seeing. As with all 
special programs, thorough preparation 
should be made for the trip; students are 
more likely to observe meaningful details 
when they know in advance what there is 
to be seen. Likewise, details of the visit 
should be recalled later whenever it is ap- 
propriate to call them to the students’ at- 
tention. 

Time may often be saved if a small group 
of students makes a visit or arranges an 
interview and reports back to the class. 
In this way a larger number of interesting 
experiences may be made available to the 
class vicariously than through direct per- 
sonal contact. There is almost no limit to 
the range of subjects which provide ma- 
terial for special reports. Frequently stu- 
dents volunteer for special topics; other 
students may be assigned by the teacher. 
Provision should be made for participation 
by a large number of students so that every- 
one in the class may share in the experience. 
A provocative discussion may be assured by 
asking members of the class to prepare re- 
ports on each side of a controversial issue. 

Proper appreciation of students’ efforts 
will encourage others to volunteer in pre- 
paring reports. Encouragement and praise 
should be liberally bestowed. It is well to 
consider reports as learning experiences 
rather than to judge them only in their 
present stage of development. A _ report 
which seems mediocre may represent a real 
achievement for a student who has never 
made one before. It is important that the 
teacher appreciate how vital this experience 
is in the personal growth of the student; 
the really consequential thing is that the 
next report made by this student or any 
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other student should be on a higher level of 
achievement than would be the case had 
the first report not been given. 

If for any reason student suggestions are 
unsuitable, it is better to allow this fact to 
become evident from class discussion than 
for the teacher to make an authoritarian 
pronouncement. Standards for reports 
should grow out of the situations in which 
they are presented. They will be different 
for each class according to the abilities and 
the backgrounds of the students enrolled in 
the course. The emphasis should be upon 
establishing desired standards through con- 
structive criticism; that is, by encouraging 
and raising good features which appear in 
individual efforts. In general, reports should 
be informational, directly to the point, and 
fairly short. 

Rarely will it be possible for the same 
program to be made available to several 
separate classes in the school. When an 
interesting talk or visit has been arranged 
for one class, members of other classes who 
have a vacant period or a study period 
scheduled for that particular time should be 
encouraged to attend. An invitation should 
be issued to students of the subjects which 
deal with materials similar to those of com- 
mercial law. Legal problems are often per- 
tinent to the other commercial courses as 
well as to the social sciences. 

Phases of the law which are hard to make 
clear in the classroom are made more under- 
standable through outside contacts. Many 
students find the law resulting from a se- 
ries of court decisions abstract and difficult; 
when examples of familiar laws can be cited 
by an outside speaker they are of great 
assistance. A co-operative superintendent 
of schools once furnished an illustration 
from the school law of the state for one of 
my classes. He brought in typed copies of 
the judicial decrees and presented his ma- 
terial interestingly and convincingly. This 
method was effective as a supplement to the 
abstract discussion of the textbook. 

It is desirable that students understand 
the relation of law to social and economic 
conditions. Nearly all legislation is the 
result of action directed to society’s prob- 
lems; it may profitably be studied as such. 
The effect law and social conditions have 
upon each other may be made clear by a 
vigorous State’s attorney who feels the in- 
adequacy of certain legislation which he 
believes to be outmoded or the need of new 
laws to deal with emerging problems. The 
interplay of social forces, of which legisla- 
tion is one, is best understood through 
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study of concrete examples. These exam- 
ples are likely to be more realistic when they 
are presented by someone who is interested 
in effecting social change. 

The teacher should not attempt to sug- 
gest all the subjects of reports, visits, and 
talks. Given appropriate encouragement, 
students are fertile in imagination and are 
eager to suggest new activities. When 
students are thus able to take an active 
part in planning the law course, their interest 
is assured and a fine type of learning results. 
In this connection it is worth noting that 
participation assures interest. In a way it 
may be likened to a person’s investment in 
a business enterprise. Expenditure of a 
certain amount of time and energy, par- 
ticularly when given voluntarily, almost 
always arouses concern over the outcome of 
the undertaking. So it is with the student’s 
participation in the activities of the law 
class. He may be said to have a personal 
“stake” in it and regards its success as of 
primary concern to him. 

At times it may be difficult for the law 
teacher to understand’ why certain features 
are interesting to students. Nevertheless, 
if these interests can be shown to contribute 
to legitimate educational objectives, they 
are worth while and they should be utilized. 
Somewhere among the average high school 
student’s many interests are almost certain 
to be found several which have some con- 
nection with commercial law. Although 
they may seem unimportant or even trivial, 
they provide a link between the law class 
and experience outside the school. Perhaps 
one student has a relative who serves in 
some official legal capacity; another stu- 
dent’s family may have been involved in a 
crvil suit; probably the parents of a number 
of students are engaged in businesses which 
are subject to special legislation, such as the 
Interstate Commerce Act. These and other 
instances are useful starting points for the 
stimulation and the creation of interest. 

Every teacher knows from experience 
how much more effective instruction is when 
it is corroborated by outside sources. Stu- 
dents acquire more faith in their course in 
commercial law as they see its principles 
demonstrated in municipal, state, and Fed- 
eral courts and legislation. New respect 
and authority are accorded to the teacher 
who is felt to be in close contact with com- 
munity affairs and leaders. 
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by 
Dr. J. Frank Dame 


Divisions 1-9 


Washington, D. C. 


If a personnel representative from a busi- 
ness house is invited to talk at a conference 
of business educators, we usually discover 
that some of the things he says to us are not 
entirely complimentary. Our standards, in 
many cases, do not satisfy his requirements. 
What, then, are the requirements of business- 
men as applied to the products they wish 
the schools to furnish? 

Individual statements of businessmen re- 
garding standards vary in accordance with 
the efficiencies and deficiencies of their local 
schools. Likewise, the noticeable attributes 
of the applicants who have knocked at their 
door seeking employment have a condition- 
ing effect. Although local conditions show 
great diversification, a comparison of a suffi- 
cient number of these local conditions indi- 
cates a central tendency of criticism of our 
present-day commercial education which do 
yield a fairly consistent group of business 
standards when they are applied to the 
initial business worker. 

These rather consistent groups of demands 
may be classified under four general head- 
ings and may be stated as follows: (1) Per- 
sonality, which includes manner and dress; 
(2) general education, which implies the 
co-ordinating, socio-business subjects; (3) 
fundamental skills, such as writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic; and (4) vocational skill in 
general clerical, stenographic, accounting, 
and retailing areas. 

The things that businessmen say and 
their practices indicate some inconsistency 
on their part. The things employers expect 
of their employees are at times somewhat 
difficult to evaluate. Often we hear em- 
ployers say, ““You schoolmen should educate 
youth to understand the relationships of 
business—the social, the economic, and the 
political ones. Teach them the common 
courtesies of behavior and the necessity of 
co-operating with superiors; drill them in 
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Business Standards and Business Education 





Head, Department of Business Education 


Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


the basic elements of arithmetic, spelling, 
and writing. We in the business world will 
take care of specific business knowledges 
and skills.” 

That is what they say, and they may even 
believe that they mean just that. But busi- 
ness educators know only too well that if 
they send boys and girls so prepared to em- 
ployers, they will have returned to them 
the majority of the same boys and girls 
(especially the girls) with the statement, 
“They need typewriting, shorthand, and 
bookkeeping as an entree.” As a matter of 
fact, these businessmen will tersely comment 
that it will take months of training on their 
part to bring these young people to the 
point where they will earn their salary. 

What standards, then, do we apply in 
our business curricula that will satisfactorily 
meet the standards of business? The social 
standard we permit to be largely incidental 
in most schools. Extracurricula activities 
contribute something toward an_ under- 
standing of social behaviour, but there is 
little to be gained here that will carry over 
into business conduct with elders and su-_ 
periors. Background subjects—the ones 
that contribute a broad, general, enlighten- 
ing fund of information—are touched upon 
in every curricula. However, many curricula 
are limited in this respect to economic geog- 
raphy and problems of democracy, with a 
studied neglect for such valuable subjects 
as consumer economics or merchandising._ 
Most high schools consider arithmetic, 
spelling, and handwriting to be elementary 
school subjects and pay these subjects little 
or no attention except, perhaps, in remedial 
classes. It must be said also that such re- 
medial classes are about as scarce as the 
proverbial hen’s teeth. One of the demands 
made by employers that has assisted in 
conditioning the present business curricula 

(Concluded on page 108) 





The Commercial Co-operative Training Program 


Elise White, Commercial Co-ordinator 
Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational High School 
Nashville, Tennessee 


In this article Miss White describes the diversified occupa- 
tions program that was introduced last year in the Hume- 
Fogg Technical and Vocational High School. 


A boy or girl in the city public schools of 
Nashville, Tennessee, who is interested in 
studying a specialized course while in high 
school, is provided with training oppor- 
tunities in Hume-Fogg Technical and Vo- 
cational High School. The school is open to 
students entering the tenth grade. Each 
student makes application to the school 
principal, who follows his application through 
by reviewing the student’s previous school 
record, by interviewing the applicant and 
his parents, by giving achievement tests, and 
by making every effort to assist the student 
to be properly placed as to his needs, interest, 
ambitions, and abilities. The courses offered 
in the school are commercial, radio, drafting, 
machine shop, aircraft mechanics, electricity, 
refrigeration and air conditioning, motor 
mechanics, and commercial art. Students 
who enroll in this school select one of these 
types of vocational training and carry it 
along with their English, social science, and 
mathematics. All students graduate from 
the school with a regular high school diploma. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the 275 
students in the school are enrolled in the 
commercial courses: accounting, general 
clerical, and secretarial. The commercial 
student may select one of the three courses 
of study upon entering the tenth grade and 
continue it for his three years of high school, 
or he may change to another course at the 
end of the first year. 

In the twelfth grade the commercial 
co-operative training program, a part of 
the city-wide diversified occupations pro- 
gram. is open to any student who has had 
training in either of the three courses, who 
is a graduating senior at least sixteen years 
of age, who has his parents’ consent and co- 
operation in the training program, and who 
has the recommendation of the guidance 
committee. 


The commercial co-operative training pro- 
gram is a program of business training in 


which the student does part-time work in 

school in related and academic subjects. 
Those who organized this program be- 

lieve that it has the following advantages: 
1. It allows for a better correlation of school work 


and employment because the student recognizes 
his own needs. 

2. It offers an organized plan of training under 
actual commercial conditions. 

3. It establishes definite work habits and attitudes. 

4. It develops a feeling of responsibility. 

5. It motivates interest in other school subjects. 

6. It gives the employers an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the training program, thereby ob- 
taining their interest. 

7. It gives the school and the student an insight 
into the requirements of business and the degree 
of proficiency needed. 

8. It makes possible a satisfactory adjustment of 
work and school activities. 


9. It lends encouragement to students to stay in 
school until graduation. 


10. It bridges the gap between theory and practice 
through the integration of office experience with 
school work. 

The student, known as the student- 
learner, spends one-half of each day (prefer- 
ably the forenoon) in the school pursuing the 
required academic studies and continuing 
his business training in the related class. 
The academic subjects are senior English, 
American history (if it has not been taken in 
the junior year), and another required or 
elective subject if history is not needed. 
The related class is one in which one and 
one-half hours each day are spent studying 
problems growing out of work in the training 
agency, continuing practice on skills, and 
obtaining other needed office training. (The 
school is set up with nine forty-five minute 
periods, allowing for this program and an 
open period in the morning.) 

The student-learner spends at least three 
hours each school day, or fifteen hours a 
week, in the training agency. The training 
agency must provide opportunity for the 
student-learner to acquire business tech- 
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niques, such as the use of the telephone, 
the ability to meet people, the use of 
sources of information (dictionaries, di- 
rectories, and other reference works), office 
housekeeping, and business habits. It must 
also provide types of work which will give 
the student competency in skill perform- 
ance, such as typewriting, shorthand, punc- 
tuation, spelling, machine operation, busi- 
ness arithmetic, bookkeeping, handwriting, 
and filing. 

For one year of work successfully com- 
pleted, the student-learner earns two units 
of credit toward graduation, one credit 
being given for related class and one credit 
being given for co-operative practice in the 
training agency. 

A written agreement is required for each 
student-learner which includes a schedule of 
processes to be learned on the job, related 
instruction to be given in school, wages and 
length of training period, type and degree 
of responsibilities of parties concerned, 
provision for school credit, hours of work 
and related instruction, provision for job 
progression, probationary period, termina- 
tion of agreement, and other items the 
local advisory committee deems necessary 
to include. This agreement is signed by 
the training agency, the student-learner, 
the student-learner’s parents, the co-ordina- 
tor, and the state director of trade and in- 
dustrial education. 

All student-learners must be paid at 
least the minimum beginning wage paid by 
the training agency. 

The schedule of processes, a listing of the 
different job operations to be performed by 
the student-learner and of related material 
to be studied, is worked out by the student- 
learner, the training agency, the advisory 
committee, and the co-ordinator. 

The guidance committee is composed of 
the school principal, the co-ordinator, and 
at least one other faculty member who has 
taught the student and who is qualified to 
recommend him. 

The advisory committee is composed of 
two employers, two employees, the co- 
ordinator, and the school principal. Its 
major functions are to select the training 
agencies and to help build the schedule of 
processes. 

The co-ordinator brings together all 
persons involved in the program: the stu- 
dent-learner, the committees, the parents, 
the employers, the contributing instructors, 
the state vocational department, and the 
administration. The co-ordinator teaches 
the related class, he determines the training 
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needs of student-learner, he arranges the 
student-learner’s school and work schedules, 
he works with the committees and the train- 
ing agency to see that the schedule of pro- 
cesses is carried through, he visits the stu- 
dent-learner on the job to determine new 
problems and ways of solving them, he 
prepares a bibliography of related materials, 
he keeps systematic records and reports, he 
arranges to make use of available experts 
in the different fields of work, and he confers 
with other faculty members for student and 
school improvement. 

Our commercial co-operative training pro- 
gram is made possible by the city board of 
education in co-operation with the Tennessee 
State Board for Vocational Education. 

The program was organized in Hume-Fogg 
Technical and Vocational High School for 
the first time in 1943-44, and four boys 
and twenty-eight girls were enrolled. The 
training agencies where the student-learners 
were placed were the offices of department 
stores, insurance companies, banks, a bot- 
tling company, the public library, a publish- 
ing agency, and the city schools. 

Each student-learner in the program ap- 
plies for entrance by filling out an applica- 
tion blank that is signed by the student 
himself, by the school principal, and by the 
parents. The student-learners are sent to a 
selected training agency for an interview. 
The training agency has been agreed upon. 
and it is usually expecting the applicants to 
apply. In some cases several individuals 
apply and the training agency makes a 
selection; in other cases only one person 
will be interviewed and employed. Approxi- 
mately six weeks are required to place the 
students, to guide them in getting social 
security numbers, work permits, and physical 
examinations, in working out schedules of 
processes, in collecting reference material, in 
preparing training memorandums, and in 
working on individual problems that arise 
because of particular jobs in their training 
agencies. 

All the library materials called for in the 
bibliography of the schedule of processes 
are checked out of the school library and 
are placed in the related studies room so 
they can be used when they are needed. 

An effort is made to meet individual stu- 
dent-learner needs by having two teachers, 
in addition to the co-ordinator, in the school 
as related teachers to whom student-learners 
can be sent for special work in typing, ac- 
counting, arithmetic, Ediphone operation, 
Comptometer operation, mimeographing, 
calculating, and adding machine work. 
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The Business 


As the roar of battle guns re- 
sounds about the whole earth; as 
the stalwart sons of rich and poor, 
high and low, alike, have marched 
forth to defend this nation in its greatest 
hour of need—business teachers of America, 
you are reminded that the foundation stones 
upon which this republic has been built are 
the pulpit, the press, and the schools. If the 
foundation stones are permitted to pass 
into oblivion, the republic will likewise 
crumble. During this war—no matter 
whether it lasts for one or for several more 
years—all classroom teachers will be called 
upon to do many new tasks, some outside the 
realm of their daily activities, but all 
necessary for 100 per cent co-operation from 
the people of the country if victory and 
freedom from bondage at the hands of the 
transgressors is to be our ultimate goal. 
Perform these tasks with a sense of re- 
sponsibility to the country which has given 
you your home and living. Perhaps upon 
these seemingly “‘small” tasks will rest, to a 
great extent, the decision as to whether you 
and I will continue to enjoy the heritage of a 
free people. 

You are cautioned, especially as leaders 
and teachers of business education, to hold 
forever a receptive and open mind to new 
developments and ideas in your profession. 
For the moment, yes, remember the special 
services of a clerical and business nature 
needed by the armed forces and the other 
branches of the nation’s government. Courses 
of study at tlie present time have been 
varied greatly from those prevailing during 
normal times. 

Remember further that two periods of 
development always follow every nation’s 
“state of war,” the first of which is the 
period of readjustment which will come with 
the return of the nation’s heroes and hero- 
ines from the far-flung battle areas of the 
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world. Readjustment will chiefly 
consist of the orientation of these 
men and women to the ways of 
normal living. Since many of 
these people will probably return to the 
classroom to complete an interrupted educa- 
tion, courses and methods of teaching will 
have to be altered to meet the needs of a 
restless world. Patience and inspired teach- 
ing will be needed as never before. 

The second period of development as the 
peoples of the world return to the routine 
of everyday life includes the changes that 
will have to be made to conform with new 
developments which will undoubtedly be 
made in the moral, social, and economic life 
of the nation. All great wars change the 
“‘way of life’ of the peoples of the countries 
participating in the conflict. Teachers of 
business subjects must be ready to do their 
part in keeping pace with these changing 
times. 

The business teachers of the United States 
are therefore further cautioned to meet 
their everyday tasks with a calm and de- 
liberate aim in order to maintain morale 
among the youth entrusted to their care; to 
live and be examples of the finest type of 
manhood and womanhood—examples in 
fact rather than in name only. You should 
attempt to influence those about you to 
remain calm, even in the face of the sorrows 
that war always brings, and to live the most 
normal life possible. Attempt to keep a 
receptive mind to the changes being con- 
stantly made in our way of life. Also look 
forward to the new developments of to- 
morrow, rather than to live in the errors of 
the past. You, the business teachers of the 
land, are thus given this challenge. Will 
you do your part in upholding the founda- 
tion stones of the nation in order that we 
shall be forever a free people and drive our 
oppressors from the face of the earth? 
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Lewis Toll is Promoted 

Lewis R. Toll has been promoted from 
chief of the Services Training Unit in the 
Training Section of the War Production 
Board to chief of the Training Section. He 
will replace E. B. Van Horn, who has been 
made chief of the Appeals Branch in the 
Textiles Bureau of W. P. B. 

Mr. Toll went to W. P. B. from the State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Washing- 
ton, where he was in charge of business and 
distributive education. From 1937 to 1941 
Mr. Toll was assistant professor of business 
education at Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Illinois. While on leave 
from Western Illinois State Teachers College 
in 1939-40, he served as part-time instructor 
at New York University, New York City, 
and completed his course requirements for a 
Doctor’s degree in education. He is now 
working on his thesis, which is entitled 
“Occupational Research in Business Edu- 
cation.” 

Mr. Toll has the B. S. and M. A. degrees 
from the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. He has conducted several job op- 
portunity and follow-up surveys, and he is a 
frequent contributor to journals. 

Bo RE 5 
Myrtle Downs 

Myrtle Downs, a member of the faculty of 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri, died on Septem- 
ber 22. She was an excellent teacher, and 
she was well liked and respected by her stu- 
dents. Her death represents a severe loss to 
the department. 

Miss Downs was a graduate of Huff’s 
Business College, Kansas City, Missouri. 
She also graduated from Central Missouri 
State Teachers College in 1927 and received 
her Master of Arts degree from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, in 
1933. She had also studied at the University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

Before going to Warrensburg in 1928, Miss 
Downs taught in the high school at Odessa, 
Missouri. 

Sc SSCS 
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Dr. Turille is Bulletin Editor 

H. M. Doutt, president of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions, has announced the appointment 
of the new editor of the Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation. The new editor is Dr. S. J. Turille, 
head of the department of business educa- 
tion, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. Dr. Turille recently went to Virginia 
after having served on the faculty of State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, for 
several years. 

Dr. Turille succeeds Dr. Benjamin R. 
Haynes of the University of ‘Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, who is the retiring 
editor of the Bulletin. 


+. . +. 
Murray Banks at Long Island University 


Dean T. W. Metcalfe has announced the 
appointment of Dr. Murray Banks to the 
faculty of Long Island University, Brooklyn, 
New York. Dr. Banks will be associate pro- 
fessor of retailing and director of co-operative 
retail training. He will organize, co-ordinate, 
and supervise a co-operative retail program 
leading to a Bachelor’s degree in this field. 

Dr. Banks was formerly director of per- 
sonnel and training for the A. S. Beck Shoe 
Corporation, and he has been a special 
lecturer in distributive education during the 
summer sessions of the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, and 
the Research Bureau for Retail Training, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. He is a part-time instructor of 
psychology at Pace Institute, New York 
City, and is a member of the extension 
faculty of the New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Paterson, New Jersey, and the 
College of the City of New York. 

Dr. Banks received his Bachelor’s, Mas- 
ter’s, and Doctor’s degrees from New York 
University, New York City, and a Master 
of Arts degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. His 
professional affiliations include Delta Pi 
Epsilon, Phi Delta Kappa, Beta Gamma 
Sigma, and Eta Mu Pi. 
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* *® %*® Business Teachers 


E. L. Avpanese, High Ohio— 


U.S. Navy 
GeorceE E. Auiison, Adams Township High School, 
Sidman, Pennsylvania—U. S. Naval Air Force 
Lyte Arns, Consolidated High School, Mound, Min- 
nesota—U.S. Army Air Force 
Donatp BaumGartTNER, High School, Park Rapids, 
Minnesota—U. S. Army 
Dorotuy Becxwitn, High School, Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania—SPARS 
Irwin BLeNpDER, South Philadelphia Evening High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 
Mitton Boock, High School, Lake City, Minnesota— 
U. S. Navy 
JoserH Bronstein, Central High School, Manchester, 
New Hampshire—U. S. Army 
Heten M. Brown, High School, Ipswich, Massachu- 
setts—WAVES 
S. M. Brown, High School, Nacogdoches, Texas— 
U.S. Army 
E. F. Brusu, West Technical High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 
W. C. Cameron, High School, New York Mills, Minne- 
sota—U. S. Army 
M. Louise CampsBe.i, High School, Oceanside, New 
York—WAVES 
Lois CARPENTER, State Teachers College, Dickinson, 
North Dakota—WAC 
Frances A. Ciark, Potomac State School, Keyser, 
West Virginia—WAVES 
Ray Cuarke, Ida M. Fisher High School, Miami 
Beach, Florida—U. S. Army 
Howarp Cunz, High School, New Matomoras, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 
FraNKLIN H. Cook, Pennsylvania State College, 
School of Liberal Arts, State College, Pennsylvania— 
U.S. Army 
J. Aurrep Cooprr, Ried Business College, Atlanta, 
Georgia—U. S. Army Air Force 
Marian Cooper, High School, 
WAVES 
Pat Corpisco, Parma-Schaaf High School, Parma, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 
Herman Courter, East Conemaugh High School, 
Conemaugh, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 
Joan Cummins, High School, Barnesville, Ohio—WAC 
Wittarp Davies, Westinghouse Memorial High 
School, Wilmerding, Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 
Cuartes DeHaven, High School, Bangor, Pennsy]- 
vania—U. S. Army 
Frep DeVira, Troup Junior High School, New Haven, 
Connecticut—U. S. Army 
James A. Dixon, High School, Bellaire, Ohio—U. S. 
Army 
JOSEPHINE Douerty, Chicago Commercial College, 
Chicago, Illinois—WAVES 
J. C. Dunn, High School, McDonald, Pennsylvania— 
U.S. Army 
Verpi Ex.tigs, Senior High School, Winona, Minnesota 
—U. S. Navy 
R. F. Espy, Avonworth High School, Ben Avon, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Army 
J. Curtis Farrar, High School, Trinity, Texas— 
U. S. Army 


School, Lafferty, 


Ohio— 
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in Armed Service 
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LeEMNEL FisHer, Central High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 
H. P. Frank, Mayfield Village High School, Mayfield 
Heights, Ohio—American Red Cross 
H. L. Frick, Winthrop Training School, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina—U. S. Navy 
R. K. Garpner, High School, Navasota, Texas— 
U.S. Coast Guard 
JANE GerBER, High School, Windber, Pennsylvania— 
WAVES 
Rosert C. Gesey, Samuel Hamilton Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 
CiaupE Gitstrap, High School, Crockett, Texas— 
U.S. Army 
Mitan Gsuricu, East Conemaugh High 
Conemaugh, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 
Dave HENpDERSON, Special Rural High School, Mentor, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 
FatHer Howioran, Notre Dame College, 
Euclid, Ohio—U. 5S. Army Chaplain 
Har.ey J. Hour, Vocational School, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin—U. S. Army 
Karu F. Hower, High School, Manistel, Michigan— 
U.S. Army 
Tuomas JENKINS, Kingston Township High School, 
Trucksville, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 
Ova Jonansen, High School, Amboy, Minnesota— 
—U.S. Army 
Rosert Jorpan, West View High School, West View, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 
WiiuiamM Karscuner, Senior High School, Clearfield, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 
Letanp Keer, High School, Missouri City, Texas— 
U.S. Navy 
H. M. Kerr, Salem High School, Clarington, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 
R. L. Krirz, High School, Mandan, North Dakota— 
U. S. Navy 
Ricuarp M. Kirspy, Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia—U. S. Navy 
Norma KiIssE.L, Pace Institute, New York, New York 
—WAC 
Howarp Kuuns, Junior High School, Clearfield, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Navy 
MarsoriE Kumuer, W. H. Kirk Junior High School, 
East Cleveland, Ohio—American Red Cross 
Avec Lopas, High School, Glencoe, Minnesota— 
U.S. Army 
Rosert Lyncu, Franklin Boro High School, Cone- 
maugh, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 
M. J. Maney, Junior High School, Conneaut, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 
L. E. McCauz, High School, Groveton, Texas— 
U.S. Army 
Eimer McKecknic, Senior High School, Berwick, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 
J. C. McWuorter, Junior-Senior High School, Am- 
bridge, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 
Sreruie Mixes, East Technical High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio—U. S. Navy 
Frep E. Mituer, High School, Rimersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Army 
Water Mi.ier, The Harbor Special High School, 
Ashtabula, Ohio—U. S. Navy 
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Anprew Moran, James Ford Rhodes High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio—U. S. Navy 


Epwarp MorerFiE.Lp, Vocational School, Marinette, 
Wisconsin—U. S. Army 

JaNET Morris, High School, Princeton, Indiana— 
WAVES 

Haroip V. NeE«cs, State Teachers College, Maryville, 
Missouri—U. S. Navy 

T. Norpstrom, High School, Lake City, Minnesota— 
U.S. Navy 

Bruno A. Novak, High School, Houtzdale, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Navy 

Wituram Oxsen, Newport Township High School, 
Wanamie, Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 

G. R. Perkins, Teneha High School, Teneha, Texas— 
U. S. Navy 

L. H. Raymer, High School, Abbott, Texas—U. S. 
Army 

Tuomas ReaGan, High School, Windber, Pennsylvania 
—U.S. Army 

L. A. Repmonp, Senior High School, Marshfield, Mas- 
sachusetts—U. S. Navy 

L. P. Rogers, High School, Missouri City, Texas— 
U. S. Navy 

GraTTON Rooney, High School, Ludlow, Massachu- 
setts—U. S. Navy 

ALBERT Rusis, Central High School, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Navy 

Harotp Runery, Chicago Commercial College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois—U. S. Army 

G. H. Scnuumperc, Senior High School, Bismarck, 
North Dakota—American Red Cross 

Ravpu SuHarp, Central High School, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Army 

Mary Lou Sueesan, Franklin Boro High School, 
Conemaugh, Pennsylvania—U. S. Marines (WR) 

W. E. Saipman, High School, Williamsfield, Ohio— 
U.S. Navy 


Mrs. E. M. Suiruey, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
—WAC 


James T. Smitn, High School, Willoughby, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 


WILLARD SmitH, Draughon’s Business College, Ft. 
Smith, Arkansas—U. S. Army 

James P. SnNopGrass, High School, Olden, Texas— 
U.S. Army 

Martua Sparks, Lincoln High School, Vincennes, 
Indiana—U. S. Marines (WR) 

Rocer R. Sparks, Sparks College, Shelbyville, Illinois 
—U.S. Army 

Tuomas P. Stewart, High School, Crafton, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Army 

Loyota F. Suxiivan, Senior High School, DuBois, 
Pennsylvania—WAC . 

Wa rer Tare, Central High School, Manchester, New 
Hampshire—U. S. Marines 

W. J. Taytor, High School, Barnesboro, Pennsylvania 
—U.S. Navy 

C. A. Tuompson, High School, Crosby, Minnesota— 
U.S. Army 

Herman F. Truextove, The Laboratory School, Terre 
Haute, Indiana—U. S. Navy 

Rossis VauGuan, High School, McAlester, Oklahoma 
—WAVES 

G. B. Warenam, High School, Chesterland, Ohio- 
U.S. Navy 

Wituram C. Wuirte, High School, Franklin, Pennsy]- 
vania—U. S. Navy 

Ursuta Wuitmore, High School, Ludlow, Massachu- 
setts—U. S. Marines (WR) 

Mark Wiis, High School, Covington, Indiana— 
U.S. Navy 

P. H. Youna, Trinity High School, Trinity, Texas— 
U.S. Navy 

Leo M. Zeicier, High School, Houtzdale, Pennsy]- 
vania—U. S. Marines 








Delaware Meeting 


The Delaware State Commercial Teach- 
ers Association held its annual meeting on 
October 20 at the Pierre S. duPont High 
School, Wilmington, Delaware. The presi- 
dent of the Association, C. Frances Vogeding 
of Pierre S. duPont High School, served as 
chairman of the meeting. 

The first speaker on the program was C. A. 
Nolan, the new supervisor of business educa- 
tion and distributive education for the city 
of Wilmington and the state of Delaware. 
The guest speaker was Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, 
senior training specialist, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., who spoke 
on the subject, “Business Education Must 
Be Based on Job Production.” Dr. Tonne 
is a well-known figure in business education, 
having written several books and having 
served as editor of the Journal of Business 
Education for several years. He was a 
former member of the faculty of New York 
University, New York City, and he has been 
a visiting instructor in other colleges. 
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Miss Lassey Heads Youngstown Association 


Lillian Lassey of Rayen High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Youngstown Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association for the present school year. 
Other newly elected officers are: vice-presi- 
dent, Lulu R. Rowan, Board of Education; 
secretary, Eugenia Sheehan, Rayen High 
School; treasurer, Mary A. Porter, East High 
School. Alfred H. Quinette of the South High 
School faculty is the retiring president and 
will remain on the executive committee of 
the Association for another year. 

The Association was organized in 1936, 
and since that time it has engaged in many 
activities of a worth-while nature to Youngs- 
town teachers of business education. The 
Youngstown commercial teachers will take 
the lead in making arrangements for enter- 
taining the Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association at its spring convention, which 
will be held in the Pick-Ohio Hotel in 
Youngstown on Friday and Saturday, 
April 27 and 28. 
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Results of Dictation and Transcription Tests 


In the January, 1944, issue of Taz BALANCE SHEET results of tests given in the Cincinnati 
schools were published. The following report from the September, 1944, issue of Better Teaching, 
Cincinnati Public schools, covers similar tests given in Cincinnati, as well as in a group of other 
schools for comparative purposes. The names of the other schools are not disclosed. 


Significant information on achievement in 
shorthand in Cincinnati high schools, to- 
gether with comparable information for some 
other cities, is available from the findings of 
the stenographic proficiency test given last 
May to over two hundred local pupils and to 
approximately the same number of pupils in 
three other cities. 

The test required pupils to take in short- 
hand four business letters at 80 words a 
minute and five letters at 100 words a min- 
ute. Immediately following the dictation the 
pupils made typewritten transcripts. Each 
set of letters has an average syllable intensity 
of 1.4. They are also equivalent in the pro- 
portion of content that can be expressed in 
shorthand by short forms. The test was 
given to the pupils by playing a phonograph 
disc on which the dictation is recorded. A 
good radio announcer made the recording. 

The test was given to all twelfth-grade 
pupils in the Cincinnati high schools who 
were completing the final semester of the ad- 
vanced course in shorthand. Outside of 
Cincinnati the test was given to two hundred 
and twenty-one similar pupils in one city in 
Indiana, one in Kentucky, and one in Ohio. 


The transcripts were scored for errors and 
classified as to whether they met the stand- 
ards for mailability. Transcripts which con- 
tained no errors or contained only minor 
errors, which could easily be corrected, were 
also counted as mailable. 


It will be noted that approximately one- 
half of the transcripts of Cincinnati pupils 
taken at 80 words a minute, and one-fourth 
of those taken at 100 words a minute, met 
the standard of mailability. For the other 
cities these proportions are somewhat lower 
particularly for dictation at 80 words a 
minute. 

Many of the “nonmailable” transcripts 
contain only a few common errors. With 
only a little additional training, the pupils 
probably could have made satisfactory 
transcripts. 

The transcripts were tabulated as to 
whether or not they contained less than 10 
per cent of error. 

Thus approximately three-fourths of the 
transcripts of Cincinnati pupils for the dic- 
tation at 80 words a minute contained less 
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than 10 per cent of error, and somewhat over 
one-half of their transcripts for the dictation 
at 100 words a minute contained less than 
ten per cent of error. At 80 words a minute, 
the out-of-town pupils did about the same 
as local pupils, but at 100 words a minute 
they did not do so well. The pupils varied 
widely in the number of satisfactory tran- 
scripts they produced. Some pupils failed 
to produce any which met the standards 
for mailability; others produced the maxi- 
mum number as shown by the accompanying 
tabulation. 

The tabulation on page 95 provides a 
basis for estimating the proportion of pupils 
who are able to meet employment standards 
with respect to the shorthand proficiency 
expected of stenographers. Considering 
pupils who produced three or four mailable 
transcripts out of a possible four as able to 
take dictation at 80 words a minute, and 
those who produced four or five mailable 
transcripts out of a possible five as able to 
take it at 100 words a minute, the following 
results were obtained: 


Cincinnati Other Cities 
Able to ““Take’”’ Dictation at 
80 Words a Minute....... 42.3% 28.9% 
Able to “Take” Dictation at 
100 Words a Minute...... 15.1% 11.7% 


According to this standard, approximately 
two out of every 5 (42.3 per cent) of the 
Cincinnati pupils can take dictation at 80 
words a minute and approximately a seventh 
(15.1 per cent) can take it at 100 words a 
minute. For out-of-town pupils these pro- 
portions are 28.9 per cent and 11.7 per cent, 
respectively. 


It should be noted that whereas 42.3 per 
cent of the Cincinnati pupils produced three 
or four mailable letters out of a possible four 
for the 80 words-a-minute dictation, the 
proportion that produced three or four con- 
taining less than 10 per cent of error is 76.8 
per cent. This suggests that given a small 
amount of additional training the proportion 
of pupils able to take shorthand at 80 and 
100 words a minute respectively, could be 
greatly increased. Misspelling, wrong or 
incomplete shorthand outline, and mis- 
reading of shorthand outlines were ap- 
parently the chief sources of error. 
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Transcripts For Transcripts For 
Dictation at 80 Words a Min. Dictation at 100 Words a Min. 
Cincinnati Other Cities Cincinnati Other Cities 
RN cis ala ceceageseawseniaaa’ 51% 38.2% 24.3% 22.0% 





Less than 10 per cent of error 


Transcripts For 


Other Cities 
78.1% 


Cincinnati 
76.8% 


Dictation at 80 Words a Min. 


Transcripts For 
Dictation at 100 Words a Min. 


Other Cities 
50.2% 


Cincinnati 
56.7% 





Number Transcripts For 
Mailable Dictation at 80 Words a Min. 
Cincinnati Other Cities 
Ti te neisslbanipsdianntaialiskasidiiibinmedste 19.1% 32.8% 
EA il cae ntrin as kamaeisetssiainghcess 21.9% 23.8% 
an NE 16.7% 14.5% 
I. - camisnhanhiecunstaadentikadenine 20.4% 15.7% 
ee ree es ee ee ee ee eee 21 .9% 13.2% 
a eee 


Transcripts For 
Dictation at 100 Words a Min. 


Cincinnati Other Cities 
53.8% 57.5% 
14.7% 14.5% 
11.8% 8.6% 

4.6% 7.7% 
5.6% 3.6% 
9.5% 8.1% 





Number with Less than 
10 Per Cent Errors 


Transcripts For 
Dictation at 80 Words a Min. 


Transcripts For 
Dictation at 100 Words a Min. 











Cincinnati Other Cities Cincinnati Other Cities 
Th stnshenaiioattetantn tina ettiitvaten raiilal 6.4% 3.0% 16.4% 24.4% 
CE pe Sli AES LEON TE 9.2% 11.9% 14.1% 18.6% 
SIR ER RS I 12.0% 13.6% 13.1% 9.0% 
ll ARETE EN Ae: 15.1% 12.8% 12.8% 6.8% 
EEA RAIS Gok lai: 57.3% 58.7% 13.1% 11.8% 
Diittubticedinedebiieeieninieatestedae “ane  . seein 30.5% 29.4% 





Southern Meeting in Atlanta 


M. O. Kirkpatrick, president of the 
Southern Business Education Association 
and president of King’s Business College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, has announced 
the general plans of the meeting, which will 
be held in the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Georgia, on November 23, 24, and 25. 

The general theme of the meeting will be 
“After-the-War-Planning.” On Thursday 
evening, November 23, there will be a fellow- 
ship dinner with a nationally famous 
speaker. On Friday morning, November 24, 
Dr. McKee Fisk, chief of the business edu- 
cation training section, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., will address the 
general assembly on the topic, “Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education of Veterans of 
World War II.” The National Council of 
Business Schools will have a special program 
and luncheon on Friday, November 24. Dr. 
J. S. Noffsinger, the executive secretary of 
the Council, will be the speaker. 

Special programs are being arranged for 
the College, Private Business School, High 
School, and Junior College Divisions on 
Friday afternoon, November 24. The fol- 
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lowing are the chairmen of those divisions: 
College and University Division—Mrs. Pearl 
Green, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas; High School Division—Josephine 
Pitcock, Winthrop Training School, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina; Private Business School 
Division—Herbert Squires, Greenleaf School 
of Business, Atlanta ,Georgia; Junior College 
Division—B. M. Canup, Mars Hill College, 
Mars Hill, North Carolina. 

On Saturday morning, November 25, 
there will be panel discussions in three sub- 
ject matter fields with the following chair- 
men in charge: Distributive Education— 
Mamie Rose Clawson, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina; Secre- 
tarial Subjects—Lloyd Baugham, Commer- 
cial High School, Atlanta, Georgia; Social 
Business Subjects—Lelah Brownfield, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Following these round-table sessions, there 
will be a general meeting at which John P. 
Pope of the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will talk on the topic, ““Funda- 
mentals of a Sound Program in Business 
Education.” 
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Flash: The state of Kansas 
recently adopted 20TH C 
TYPEWRITING for exclusiy 


changing from a competine 





CPE A NE I a TENN 


THE MOST POM) 
BOOh EVER PUBSH 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is stifedin 
new heights of popularity. It is nowfin | 
schools than all competing typewriting bamb 
This is true in small schools, large citie@{in s 
wide adoptions. It has been used in ng@rmy 
Navy classes, and a special exclusive eqpas | 
prepared for the U. S. Armed Forces Ing 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has nas cx 
bution to the war effort by helping to traffts in 
shortest possible time. 
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CINCINNATI NEVRK 





SPEED and CONTROL 


WEVTURY TYPEWRUTING 


| Hion By D. D. Lessenberry 





Speed and Control 


Effective techniques used in previous editions have been 
retained and improved. Newer and more effective tech- 
niques have taken the place of old ones. In this book 


drives for speed are alternated with drives for accuracy. 





Forcing techniques are used to gain speed and to gain 
control. Some of these new techniques are the calling-the- 
throw device, guided writing, and selected-goal typing. 
Emphasis is placed on sentence structure, punctuation, 








arrangement, syllabication, and spelling because these 





are important in developing speed and control in typing. 


JALAR 
BUHED Make Every Minute Count 


tiieding to In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, you 
S stigedin 

now fin more have a plan established for making every minute count 
ng bapmbined. for the highest possible speed and the best possible con- 
citie in state- 
in ngrmy and 
ye edfas been time is suggested by budgeting the time of each lesson. 
s Ins 


trol. The most efficient use of your time and the student's 


For instance, if a lesson consists of finger gymnastics, con- 
as Migs contri- ditioning practice, technique study, an exercise, fixation 
o tragpts in the eats ' ; ; 
practice, and a fixation drill, a certain amount of time is 


suggested for each part of the lesson. Variations, of course, 











— can be made according to your wishes. 
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A. V. A. Annual Convention 


The American Vocational Association will 
hold its annual convention in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on December 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
Headquarters will be in the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, but the meetings of the business 
education section will be held in the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
program, including all the parts which have 
been completed at this time: 


General Business Education 


Thursday, December 7 
9:30 A. M. 

Chairman—Dr. Edwin W. Adams, asso- 
ciate superintendent in charge of vo- 
cational education, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“Planning Postwar Education’”—Dr. 
Francis B. Haas, superintendent of 
public instruction, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

“School-Business Co-operation in Voca- 
tional Training’—William H. Evans, 
secretary-treasurer, National Office 
Management Association, Philadelphia 

“Current Legislation”—B. Frank Kyker, 
chief, Business Education Service, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Distributive Occupational Training 
Thursday, December 7 
2:00 P. M. 

Chairman—Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, regional 
agent for distributive education, Busi- 
ness Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

“Selection and Use of Training Aids in 
Distributive Education” — Harry Q. 
Packer, supervisor of distributive edu- 
cation, Millville, New Jersey 

“Selection of Co-operative Part-Time 
Trainees” —Dr. R. Floyd Cromwell, su- 
pervisor of educational and vocational 
guidance, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Maryland 

“Methodology for Adults’”—W. Maurice 
Baker, teacher-trainer of distributive 


education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Discussion 


Office Occupational Training 


Thursday, December 7 
2:00 P. M. 
Chairman—Paul M. Boynton, supervisor 
of business education, State Depart- 
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ment of Education, Hartford, Con- 
necticut 

“Selection and Use of Training Aids in 
Business Education”—Dr. Peter L. 
Agnew, assistant professor of education, 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City 

“Co-operative Part-Time Training”— 
Luther Weaver, director of co-operative 
training and placement, Wilmington 
Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 

“Pre-employment Training’—Clyde W. 
Humphrey, special agent for research, 
Business Education Service, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Discussion 


Joint Luncheon of Philadelphia 
Business Executives and Business Educators 
Friday, December 8 

12:15 P. M. 

Chairman—Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, vice- 
president of American Vocational Asso- 
ciation; professor of marketing, Colum- 
bia University, New York City; 
president of Limited Price Variety 
Stores Association, Inc., New York City 

Speaker to be announced 


Business Education 


Friday, December 8 
2:00 P. M. 

Chairman—Harold W. Thomas, division 
of business education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

“Vocational Training for Handicapped 
Veterans’’—Loyal D. Odhner, managing 
director, Pennsylvania Chain Store 
Council, and chairman of distributive 
education committee, Chamber of Com- 
merce and Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia 

“Vocational Training for Nonhandicapped 
Veterans’”—Carroll A. Nolan, super- 
visor of distributive education, State 
Department of Education, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

“Vocational Training for Displaced Ci- 
vilian Workers’”—Lawrence T. Thom- 
son, chief, Business Education Division, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan 

“Guidance Services for Veterans and Dis- 
placed Civilian Workers”—Miles F. 
Hollister, president of Coca-Cola Bott- 
ling Company, Altoona, Pennsylvania 


Discussion 
ua Balance Sheet 
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Business Education 
Saturday, December 9 


10:00 a. M. 

Chairman—Dr. George E. Walk, dean, 
School of Education, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“Education Looks Ahead’”—Dr. Alonzo 
Grace, commissioner of education, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

“‘What’s Ahead in Business’—Lew Hahn, 
general manager, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, New York City 

“Current and Future Training Needs in 
Business’’—Daniel Bloomfield, manager 
of Retail Trade Board of Boston, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


lowa Conference 


The Iowa Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion sponsored a conference in West Teach- 
nical High School, Des Moines, Iowa, on 
November 2 and 3. This conference was held 
in co-operation with Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls; Drake University, Des 
Moines; and the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 

On Thursday afternoon, November 2, 
there were work committee meetings and 
panel discussions under the leadership of the 
following chairmen: Social-Business Sub- 
jects—L. E. Hoffman, dean of College of 
Commerce and Finance, Drake University, 
Des Moines; Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Transcription—Frances E. Merrill, Drake 
University, Des Moines; Bookkeeping— 
Leslie D. Olsen, East High School, Des 
Moines; Background and Auxiliary Subjects 
in Business Education—R. O. Skar, com- 
mercial education department, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Office Ma- 
chines and Office Practice—Carrie M. Han- 
sen, East High School, Waterloo; Distribu- 
tive Education—Mildred C. Blair, director 
of co-operative retail training and office 
practice, Davenport. 

Ruth Griffith of McKinley High School, 
Cedar Rapids, the vice-president of the 
Association, presided over the luncheon 
meeting on Friday, November 3. George D. 
Haskell, Iowa state director of the U. S. 
War Manpower Commission, spoke on the 
subject, ‘“‘Prospects for Business in the Post- 
war Period.” 

George Hittler of the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, presided at the general 
meeting on Friday afternoon. 
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Supplementary | 
Bookkeeping 


Sets 


Here are supplementary sets to use in 
enriching your course in bookkeep- 
ing: 


es 


SINGLE PROPRIETORSHIP 


ee 


Bookkeeping Projects 

Radio Set 

Retail Store Set (Cash Register) 
Physician Set 

Farm Set 

Household Set 

Gasoline Station Set 


PARTNERSHIP AND 
CORPORATION 


Insurance Broker Set (Part.) 
Auto Dealer Set (Corp.) 
Departmental Set (Corp.) 
Manufacturing Set (Corp.) 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 












APPLIED 
BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


FOURTH EDITION - - CURRY - RICE 


Recent examinations of the Army, Navy, and civil 
service agencies have disclosed a critical lack of 
knowledge of the fundamentals of arithmetic on 
the part of young men and women. Business execu- 
tives have made the same complaint for many 
years, but their complaints have gone unheeded. 


Because of the emphasis on mathematics in war- 
time, you need to give your students a meaningful 
course while they are still in high school. AP- 
PLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has been phe- 
nomenally successful because it teaches the funda- 
mentals in an applied, functional manner. In 
other words, the student is taught how the funda- 
mental business calculations are used in business 
and everyday life. Here is a book that is truly 
realistic. You may obtain a one-semester or a 
one-year volume with an optional workbook and 
optional achievement tests. 


* 
OPTIONAL 
WORKBOOK 
* 


OPTIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


* 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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Landrum Returns to Farmville, Virginia 


M. L. Landrum, head of the department 
of business education, has returned to his po- 
sition in State Teachers College, Farmville, 
Virginia. He had been on leave of absence 
as a member of the staff of the U. S. Naval 
Training School, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Mrs. Alice C. Wynne and Miss Ottie 
Craddock, who started the courses in short- 
hand and typewriting in the college six 
years ago, are still on the faculty. The 
business education program, however, has 
been expanded. Three new members of the 
faculty are Miss Zita C. Bellamy, associate 
professor of business education; Miss Olive 
Parmenter, assistant professor of business 
education; and Christy Snead, assistant pro- 
fessor of business education. 


DaVall Replaces Davis in Los Angeles 


Recently Clifford M. Davis, former super- 
visor of commercial education in the Los 
Angeles city schools, was made head super- 
visor of educational child feeding activities. 
Mr. Davis has been succeeded by George M. 
DaVall, who was formerly co-ordinator and 
chairman of the commercial department at 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles. He will 
supervise bookkeeping and salesmanship. 

Mr. DaVall obtained his B. S. degree in 
commerce from the University of California, 
Berkeley, California, and his M. S. degree in 
education from the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. He is a 
member of Gamma Rho Tau fraternity and 
has taught for seventeen years in the Los 
Angeles city schools. 











Changes in Telegraph Services 


Teachers of office practice, typewriting, 
general business, and other related subjects 
will want to bring their courses up to date as 
a result of recent changes in telegraph 


services and rates. The following standard 
regulations have gone into effect since the 
combining of Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph: 


DOMESTIC TELEGRAPH MESSAGES 


In order of transmission qetartty 














Class of 
Service 


Basis for 
Charge* 


Relationship 
of Rates 





Full-rate or Fast Telegram 


10 (1) words 


Based upon distance mes- 
Sage is sent. 





Serial 
(SER) 


Aggregate of 50 words to 
1 addressee in 1 day. 
Minimum of 8 sections; 
15 words to a section. 


20% higher than a day 
letter of same length. 





Day Letter 
(DL) 





50 (10 )words 


1% times that of 10- nal 
full- rate telegram; } of 
initial 50-word rate for 
each additional 10 words 
or less. 





Longram 


(LG) 


100 (5) words 


Twice that of 10-word 
full-rate telegram. 





Longram Serial 


(LGSER) 


Aggregate of 100 words to 
1 addressee in 1 day. 
Minimum of 8 sections; 
30 words to a section. 





20% more than longram 
rate. 


Sample Rates 





42¢ for 10 words or less; 
214¢ for each word over 10. 








76¢ for 50 words or less; 
15¢ for each additional 10 
words or less. 


63¢ ne 50 eal or less; 
12.6¢ for each additional 10 
words or less. 


84¢ hw 100 ants or less. 


$1.01 for 100 words or less. 





N ight Letter 


4 


25 (5) words 


Least expensive for mes- 
sages composed by sender. 





Tourate or Reservation 
for Hotel or Transporta- 
tion 





15 (1) words 





Standard Relern any 
points in the United 
States 





*The first number indicates the number of words upon which the minimum charge is based. 


dicates the number of words in each unit for which an additional charge is made. 
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30¢ for 25 words or less; 2¢ 
for each 5 words or less 
from the 26th to the 50th; 
114¢ for each 5 words or less 
from 51 to 100. 

35¢ for 15 words or less; 
2\4¢ for each additional 
word. 








The number in parentheses in- 
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Appointments at Rider College 


Simultaneously with the announcement of 
the increased enrollment in Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey, Acting President J. 
Goodner Gill announced the appointment of 
some new members to the faculty in the 
field of business education. 

Daniel N. Tippin, formerly on the faculty 
of Hershey Junior College, Hershey, Penn- 
sylvania, is teaching bookkeeping, account- 
ing, and allied subjects. 

Ambrose L. Smith, a former member of 
the faculty, has returned as an instructor of 
bookkeeping and accounting. While he was 
away from the College, Mr. Smith was con- 
nected with a large insurance company. 

Other additions to the faculty include Dr. 
F. Reese Nevin, head of the division of 
science and director of visual education, and 
Dr. Wilmer Christner Berg, head of the de- 
partment of psychology. 


Shoe Conservation Leaflets 


The National Consumer-Retailer Council 
has issued a leaflet, The Consumer’s Part in 
Shoe Conservation, which will be of interest to 
educators dealing with consumer problems. 
The leaflet lists nine rules on how to make 
shoes last longer and provides information 
about the oil treatment of shoe soles, a 
process reported to increase the life of sole 
leather substantially. 

A companion leaflet, addressed to re- 
tailers and entitled The Retailer’s Part in 
Shoe Conservation, will be of interest to . 
teachers of distributive education and com- 
mercial courses. 

Single copies of either or both of these 
leaflets may be obtained free of charge from 
the National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York 18, New 
York. Additional quantities for classroom 
use are 2 cents a copy. 








Eta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 


Eta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon at the 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 
was active during the summer of 1944. 
Delta Pi Epsilon is a national honorary 
graduate fraternity in business education. 

The Eta Chapter was formed in 1942 with 
thirteen members. Dr. Cecil Puckett is the 
sponsor. There are now thirty-eight mem- 
bers who keep in touch with each other 
through a news letter entitled The Eta 
Courier. 

During the summer session, the Chapter 
sponsored a series of conferences, on June 22, 
July 20, and August 3, on the following 
topics: “What Business Expects of Business 






Members of Eta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 
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Education in the Postwar Period,” ‘“‘What 
Business Education Plans for the Postwar 
Period,” and ‘‘Methods of Teaching Busi- 
ness Subjects in the Postwar Period.” 
Several picnics, trips to the mountains, 
luncheons, and dinners were included on 
the summer program. The summer session 
was closed with the initiation of nine new 
members and with the election of the 1945 
officers, consisting of the following: presi- 
dent, Mary Sufana; vice-president, Theresa 
Ruffino; corresponding secretary, Mary E. 
Ferguson; recording secretary, John Eckerle; 
treasurer, Evelyn Wendling; historian, Ruth 
Harding. 
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Imogene Gatlin 


Imogene Gatlin, head of the commercial 
department of the Senior High School, 
Weatherford, Texas, died on September 28. 
Miss Gatlin had been a teacher in the Senior 
High School for twenty-two years. Her 
father, T. H. Gatlin, is the manager of the 
Texas Business College of Weatherford. 

Miss Gatlin graduated from the high 
school at Forth Worth, Texas, in 1920 and 
then studied shorthand, typewriting, and 
accounting at Texas Business College. She 
then attended Weatherford Junior College. 
After completing her work there, she 
started to teach in Weatherford. She ob- 
tained her A. B. degree at Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Texas, and her 
Master’s degree at Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Texas. 


| NRE 
Plans of Department of Business (N.E.A.) 


The Department of Business Education 
of the National Education Association has 
made plans to continue the publication of 
The National Business Education Quarterly 
as a means of furnishing professional service 
to its members. The Quarterly now starts 
into its “‘teens,” having been inaugurated in 
October, 1932. 

Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, who is 
editor of the Quarterly, announces that the 
fall issue will be devoted to ‘Postwar Prob- 
lems in Business Education.” It is expected 
that another forthcoming issue will deal with 
rehabilitation problems that are related to 
business training. 

The Quarterly is furnished without extra 
cost to all members of the Department of 
Business Education. The membership dues 
of $1.00 should be sent to the national mem- 
bership director, Harold D. Fasnacht, Colo- 
rado Woman’s College, Denver 7, Colorado. 





ACCOUNTING FOR 
PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS 


A 16-page, paper-bound booklet which was designed for a 
supplement in bookkeeping and accounting courses. It 
covers such pay-roll deduction procedures as those in- 
volving income taxes, social security taxes, group insur- 
ance, U. S. war bonds, and other deductions. It includes 
questions, problems, and one project with the necessary 
pay-roll forms. 


List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Mrs. Akin Joins College Staff at Plymouth 


Mrs. Rena D. Akin 
has recently been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of 
State Teachers College, 
Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire. For the past two 
years she has been head 
of the shorthand and 
typewriting department 
at Nashua Business Col- 
lege, Nashua, New 
Hampshire. 

Mrs. Akin is a gradu- 
ate of Metropolitan Busi- 
ness College, Dallas, 
Texas, and Hesser Busi- 
ness College, Manchester, 
New Hampshire. She also graduated from 
the Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, 
New Hampshire. She holds an A. B. degree 
in education from San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California, and an M. A. degree 
in education from the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington. 





Mrs. Rena Akin 


Private Schools in 1876 


An interesting bit of historical information 
has been brought to our attention through 
the Decorah Public Opinion of Decorah, 
Iowa. In.an issue of May 3, 1944, that news- 
paper published some advertising literature 
of the Decorah Business College which was 
issued in 1876. The following is a partial 
quotation from the literature: 


* * * 


DecoraH Business COLLEGE 
Haugen’s Block 

Corner Water and State Streets 
Decorah, Iowa 


“The third annual term,” the announcement 
reads, “of the Decorah Business College will 
commence on Monday, October 2, 1876, and the 
session will continue until June 30, 1877... 


“The course of instruction embraces penman- 
ship, the theory and practice of bookkeeping 
applied to the leading branches of business, com- 
mercial law, business correspondence, and forms, 
commercial arithmetic, and the principles and 
usage of business. . . 


“The price usually paid by students for board, 
with furnished room, is from $3 to $3.50 per 
week...” 


*_* * 

It is interesting to note that nothing is 
said in this item in regard to typewriting. 
This was before typewriters came into 
prominent use. 
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PRACTICAL LABORATORY MATERIALS 


swith 
BOOKKEEPING 


AND 


ACCOUNTING 


By McKinsey and Piper 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING by McKinsey and Piper is a 
balance sheet approach textbook 
designed for easy teaching and easy 
learning. Every chapter is a short, 
complete unit. For instance, Volume I 
contains forty-six chapters. Each 
chapter includes problems for dis- 
cussion, oral exercises, and written 
exercises. At the end of each volume 
there is a series of supplementary 
written exercises correlating with 
each chapter. 


Optional workbooks are available 
providing stationery for completing 
the written exercises. 


Several selections of practice sets 
are available, some with business 
papers and some without. These 
are explained in the column at the 
right. 








a 
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LABORATORY MATERIALS 


Volume I 


A521—Working Papers, Chapters 1 to 20, including sta- 
tionery for Practice Set 1 in Chapter 14. 


A522—Working Papers, Chapters 21 to 42. 


A523—-Blanks for Practice Set 2. 


One book containing general journal, purchases 
journal, sales journal, and cash book; one book con- 
taining general ledger; two sheets of work sheet 
stationery. 


A524—Blanks for Practice Set 3. 


One book containing general journal, purchases 
journal, sales journal, and cash book; one book 
containing general ledger; two sheets of work sheet 
stationery. 


A525—Business Papers for Practice Set 3. 


Incoming business papers, including invoices, 
checks, and credit memoranda; book of sales tick- 
ets; check book; stationery for outgoing business 
papers, including billheads, notes, deposit tickets, 
letterheads, and statements; office files. 


Volume II 
A531—Working Papers, Chapters 1 to 22. 
A532—Working Papers, Chapters 23 to 48. 
A533—Blanks for Practice Set 4. 


One book containing general journal, sales journal, 
purchases journal, cash book, notes receivable book, 
notes payable book, sales returns and allowances 
journal, and petty cash book; one book containing 
general ledger, accounts receivable ledger, and ac- 
counts payable ledger; two sheets of work sheet 
stationery. 


A534—Business Papers for Practice Set 4. 


Incoming papers, including invoices, checks, notes, 
currency, and other business papers; duplicate cop- 
ies of sales invoices; check book; outgoing station- 
ery, including notes and deposit tickets; office files. 


A535—Blanks for Practice Set 5. 


One book containing general journal, cash receipts 
journal, cash payments journal, notes receivable 
book, notes payable book, and petty cash book; 
one book containing general ledger, accounts re- 
ceivable ledger, accounts payable ledger, and stock 
subscribers’ ledger; one book containing sales 
journal, sales returns and allowances journal, pur- 
chases journal, and stock subscription list; one book 
containing stock certificate book and stockholders’ 
ledger; two sheets of work sheet stationery. 
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N. B. T. A. Convention in Chicago 


The forty-eighth annual convention of 
the National Business Teachers Association 
will be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Illinois, on December 27, 28, and 29 under 
the leadership of President J. Evan Arm- 
strong, Armstrong College, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. These midweek dates (Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday) were selected to 
lessen week-end transportation burdens. 

The convention theme will be “New Re- 
sponsibilities in Business Education.” An 
informal reception and dance will be held on 
Wednesday evening, with convention regis- 
tration beginning at 8:30 Thursday morning. 
General assemblies with addresses by recog- 
nized leaders are scheduled for Thursday 
and Friday forenoons, and a business meet- 
ing will be held on Friday forenoon. The 
Private Schools Department, the Public 
Schools Department, and the College De- 
partment will have separate meetings on 
Thursday afternoon. Friday afternoon will 
be devoted to round-table meetings. Round- 
table meetings are planned for administra- 
tors, bookkeeping and accounting, distribu- 
tive education, office machines, private 
school instructors, secretarial subjects, and 
social-economic subjects. The final session 
will be the all-convention banquet on Friday 
evening, followed by dancing. 

The American Association of Commercial 
Colleges and the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools plan to start 
their meetings on Wednesday morning, De- 
cember 27. Other professional business edu- 
cation groups desiring to hold meetings are 
invited to arrange for special meetings during 
the convention. Paul Moser of the Moser 
School, Chicago, Illinois, is in charge of local 
arrangements. The secretary of the Associa- 
tion is J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Col- 
lege of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. Hotel reservations should be made in 
advance directly with the Hotel Sherman. 

The complete program for the convention 
will be published in the December issue of 
Tue BALANCE SHEET. 


Viola DuFrain is Honored 


Viola DuFrain of the 
School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has re- 
cently been elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Area 
Business Educators As- 
sociation. Miss DuFrain 
will receive her Ph. D. 
degree from the School 
of Business of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago at the 
December convocation. 
This is the first time such 
a degree is to be awarded 
by the Department of 
Business Education. The 
title of Miss DuFrain’s thesis is ‘““The Prac- 
ticability of Emphasizing Speed Before Ac- 
curacy in Elementary Typewriting.” 

Miss DuFrain taught in Bloom Township 
High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois, 
and in Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 
Pennsylvania. She has been a lecturer in 
business education in the School of Business 
at the University of Chicago for two years. 














Viola DuFrain 


Gamma Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 


Gamma Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education, held its annual initiation of new 
members at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on July 28. The 
following new members were initiated: 
Alice Parker, High School, Perry, Ohio; 
Mario Martorelli, High School, McDonald, 
Pennsylvania; Gertrude Little, High School, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; Pearl Rankin, 
Roosevelt High School, Kent, Ohio; Margie 
Showalter, High School, Philippi, West 
Virginia; Ruth Ball, High School, Con- 
neautville, Pennsylvania; Marjorie Keller, 
High School, Sayre, Pennsylvania; Sally 
Wagner, Business Training College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Mary Morris, Business 
Training College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

















ADVANCED SPEED TYPING by Tidwell 


For a Refresher, Speed-Up, or Advanced Special Course 


Schools are ordering this book every day and are getting phenomenal results, as indicated by the following verbatim quota- 
tion: “Your examination copy of ADVANCED SPEED #YPING arrived; | tried it out on one of my students, a woman of middle 
age. Within ten days her speed changed from forty-five words a minute with twelve errors to sixty-four words a minute with three 
6rrors on a ten-minute test. Enclosed is an order for this book.” 


Seventy-two page paper-bound book, list price 56 cents, subject to school discount. 
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for calculating machines | 


for adding-listing machines 


The: following are combination text- 
books and workbooks covering all 
types of adding, listing, and calcu- 
lating machines: 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
By Agnew 


A combination of the four other 
courses listed below. 


CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 


By Goodfellow-Agnew 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 


By Goodfellow-Agnew 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew-Goodfellow 


FULL KEYBOARD ADDING 
LISTING MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew-Goodfellow 
W 
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Hazel Curtis Teaches Courses in Montana 


Hazel V. Curtis of 
Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege, Denver, Colorado, 
taught on the faculty of 
the department of busi- 
ness administration, 
Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, Montana, 
during the summer quar- 
ter. She had charge of 
courses in typewriting, 
stenography, civil service 
training, and office ma- 
chines practice. 

At the beginning of 
the fall quarter, she re- 
turned to her regular 
position at Colorado Woman’s College, 
where she is teaching business courses and 
acting as counselor for the students in the 
department of business education. 














Hazel V. Curtis 


Catholic Typing Contest 


The National Catholic High School Typ- 
ists Association has just announced the date 
of its thirteenth annual Every-Pupil Type- 
writing Contest, to be held on March 8, 1945. 

All that is required of first-year typists is 
a ten-minute copy test. A fifteen-minute 
letter test is required of second-year students. 
The Association furnishes all tests and 
blanks for each contestant. 

Twelve placques, pennants, sterling silver 
patriotic emblems, and certificates will be 
awarded to winning schools and _ highest- 
ranking individuals. Newly designed cer- 
tificates bearing the insignia of the Associa- 
tion will be given to all students for out- 
standing speeds and mailable copies of 
letters. Standard speeds and number of 
mailable copies of letters will be indicated on 
special instruction sheets which will be 
forwarded upon application. 

In correcting straight-copy tests, net 
speeds only are worked out. All class medians 
and high individual scores will be based on 
net speeds. The compiling of composite 
scores has been abolished this year. 

The officers of the Association extend a 
hearty invitation to all Catholic high schools 
to join in this worth-while competition. For 
complete information, write to the contest 
manager, Rev. Matthew Pekari, O. F. M., 
Cap., Director, National Catholic High 
School Typists Association, St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy, Hays, 


Kansas. 
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Tri-State Meeting in Pittsburgh 


The fall meeting of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association was held in 
the Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the evening of October 6 and the 
morning of October 7. Dr. Clyde M. Rowe, 
president of the Association, presided over 
the meeting. 

Friday evening was devoted to registra- 
tion and entertainment. The meeting on 
Saturday morning consisted of the follow- 
ing program: 

9:00 a. M.-9:35 A. M. 

Opening of Exhibits and Registration 


Salesmanship and Distributive Education 


9:45 aA. M.-10:15 A. M. 
Chairman—Gertrude Hunter, Westinghouse High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
General Theme—“‘Distributive Occupations in the 
High School on the Twelfth-Grade Level” 
Discussion led by G. A. Palmer, Jr., Joseph Horne 
Company, and Ethel Perry, Sears-Roebuck Co. 


Consumer Education 


10:25 a. M.-10:55 A. M. 
Chairman—H. G. Griffin, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
“Problems of Consumer Education’ —Edward F. 


Jerrow, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Bookkeeping 


11:05 a. M.-11:35 A. M. 
Chairman—Sister Mary Francesca, Mercyhurst 
College, Erie, Pennsylvania 
“The C.P.A. Looks at the Bookkeeping Graduate” 
—Edward W. Schietinger, C.P.A., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


Secretarial Training 


11:45 A. M.-12:15 P. M. 
Chairman—Russell Cansler, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
“Problems of Training Secretaries’”—Edith Win- 
chester, Margaret Morrison School, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 


Private Schools 


10:25 A. M.-11:25 A. M. 
Chairman—Richard Khoun, Robert Morris School 
of Business, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Luncheon 
12:30 P. M. 
“Our Obligation in the Present Conflict” —Major 
Clarence C. Klein, Director of Welfare, City of 
Pittsburgh 


The Executive Board has voted to hold 
the spring convention at the Pick-Ohio 
Hotel, Youngstown, Ohio, on Friday eve- 
ning, April 27, and Saturday, April 28. 
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PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL 
TRAINING 


By Goodfellow and Kahn 




















PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING 
is a combination textbook and work- 
book containing six different projects 
as follows: 


AR cetera 





1. Retail Dairy 

2. Grocery Store 

3. Varnish Manufacturer 
4 


PAE AP ORT 


. Industrial Life Insurance 
Agency 


5. Filling Station 
6. Wholesale Bakery 


fee 





These projects provide experience in 
such clerical duties as taking stock, 
preparing cash register tallies, re- 
porting past-due accounts, preparing 
sales summary sheets, handling com- 
| plaints, 


rene ee 


making adjustments, and 


| numerous other activities. 
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OF NEW LITERATURE 











Communications Typing. 1944. By Esby C. 
McGill. A 110-page, printed,. wire-bound, paper- 
covered book for training students to become compe- 
tent radio or telegraphic operators. The materials were 
used for instructional purposes in the Naval Training 
School of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas. Price 93 cents. Order from Professor Esby C. 
McGill, Armstrong College, Berkeley, California. 


Business Education in the Postwar Period. 
1944. A 35-page, mimeographed, paper-bound report 
of the tenth annual Business Education Conference 
Series of the University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
This conference was sponsored by Eta Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. The report covers three main topics 
as follows: ““What Business Expects of Business Edu- 
cation in the Postwar Period,” ““What Business Educa- 
tion Plans for the Postwar Period,” and “‘Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects in the Postwar Period.” 
The mimeographed bulletin contains a brief steno- 
graphic report of the conference proceedings. A limited 
number of copies are available for free distribution. 
Order single copies from Dr. Cecil Puckett, Head, De- 
partment of Business Education, University of Denver 
School of Commerce, 2011 Glenarm Place, Denver 5, 
Colorado. 





Picture Yourself Successful. 1944. By Fred L. 
Ulen. A 132-page, printed, paper-bound, illustrated 
book which has as its purpose showing a person how to 
understand himself and how to understand others. It 
contains fifteen chapters with subdivisions. Some of 
the subdivisions cover such topics as “Humanity Clas- 
sified,” ‘What to Look for in Judging People,” ““How 
to Sell Your Ability,” and “Pointers for Studying 
People.” This is a highly inspirational book. Single 
copies $1.00; free descriptive literature sent on re- 
quest. Order from Fred L. Ulen, Third Floor Thiessen 
Building, Lewiston, Idaho. 


The American Standard of Living. 1944. By 
Faith M. Williams and Mary P. Keohane. A joint pub- 
lication of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and the National Council for the 
Social Studies. A 60-page, printed paper-bound book- 
let which is part of a series of resource units in the field 
of social economics. It is divided into two parts. Part I 
contains the subject matter; Part II is devoted to 
teaching aids. Price 30 cents; discount on quantity 
orders. Order from the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals or the National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 








Business Standards 
(Continued from page 87) 


has been the almost universal insistence 
upon the acquisition of skill in the tradi- 
tional business subjects of stenography and 
bookkeeping. Therefore, business educators 
have found it desirable to promote the tak- 
ing of these subjects, although these skills 
may be used less than 10 per cent of the 
time on the job, and a skill level much lower 
than businessmen insist upon may be an 
arbitrary requirement. 

It is evident that points of emphasis in 
regard to our standards in business educa- 
tion must be revised. Employment possi- 
bilities and the needs of local industry re- 
quire consideration, but we cannot afford to 
limit our business education to merely local 
needs. We can make sure, however, that the 
enrollment in the various business curricula 
approximates to some extent the local 
demand. . 
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Educational standards, then, must take 
into consideration not only local needs and 
employment trends, but also national ten- 
dencies. It must consider abilities and in- 
terests in relation to the proportion of workers 
needed in the several specific areas. Like- 
wise, it must provide such a fund of useful 
subject matter that changing emphasis in 
business and the opportunities for promotion 
may not find our business graduates rele- 
gated to a blind alley because of the lack of 
adaptable knowledge. 


In order to harmonize vocational stand- 
ards of business and business education, 
schools must widen the scope and increase 
the offering in socio-economic subjects; they 
must consider carefully the enrollments in 
traditional business subjects; they must 
diversify the curriculum to include at least 
four areas of preparation; and they must 
provide for fixation of skills and obtain a 


social intelligence. 
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: | Effective Business Correspondence 
sy By R. R. Aurner 

b- 

a 

k EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE is more than a grammar and more 
1 than a book on correspondence. It is both, but it is written in an unusual style. 
to 

wd The student is given plenty of practice in composing and writing letters. The 
, 

he grammar assignments are powerful and meaningful because they deal with 


the tone and correctness that is so important in getting results in business letters. 


Every stenographer must know how to write letters correctly. She will be worth 


more if she can compose some of her own letters. Anyone who expects to be- 








™ come a junior executive and finally a senior executive must certainly know how 
nd to write letters effectively. This book is designed to provide the maximum of 
= training for every individual who will use the written word in business. 
T'S 
<e- Many examples and illustrations taken from actual business situations are 
- used to emphasize the principles of grammatical correct- 
ness and effective use of correspondence. 
. You may obtain a one-semester volume or a one-year 
nd- volume. An optional workbook is also available. The 
on excellent teachers’ manual will show you how to get the 
¢ A best results in your classes. 
ut | SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
- (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Willing to Try 


Heard in air-raid shelter in the British Isles: 
“Is there a mackintosh in here that’s large enough 
to keep two young ladies warm?” 
“No, but there’s a MacPherson who’s willing to try,” 
was the reply from a dark corner. 
eee 


Not So Dumb 


Wife: “John, will you match a piece of silk for me 
on your way home from the office?” 

Husband (with a bright idea): “Oh, do you mean at 
the counter where that very pretty blonde works? The 
girl with the big soulful eyes and—” 

Wife: “On second thought, I won’t bother you. It’s 
not fair of me to ask you to do errands for me after 
your long day’s work.” 

e ee 


Flatterer! 


Commander’s Wife: ‘“That’s the sweetest boy at the 
hotel desk.” 
Commander (gruffly): ““Why, what did he do?” 
Wife: ‘He wrote ‘Suite 16’ after my name!” 
eee 
With Syrup 


Esky: “What would you say, darling, if I told you 
I pushed my dog team 1000 miles through ice and snow 
to tell you I love you.” 
Eskimoette: “I’d say that was a lot of mush.” 
eee 


Just a Suggestion 


Epitaph: “Here Lies Joseph Goebbels . 
eee 


The Bitter Truth 


Officer, teaching a group of backward GI’s: “Of 
course, all you boys will know that the Englishman is 
often referred to as John Bull. But can anyone say 
what we sometimes call a typical American?” 

Soldier, just back from Guadalcanal: “Uncle Spam, 
° ” 
sir. 


. . as usual.” 


* - . 
Horse Sense 


A Texas farmer was plowing a field with one horse, 
but he was yelling, “Giddap, Jack. Giddap, Casey. 
Giddap, Jerry. Giddap, Cromwell. 

A stranger passing by asked, “How many names 
does your horse have?” 

“Oh,” said the farmer, “‘his name is Jack, but he 
doesn’t know his own strength. So I put blinders on 
him and yell those other names. He thinks he has 
other horses helping him.” 

7 * * 


Good Mourning 


“There’s a boy called John Simpson working here. 
May I see him? I’m his grandfather.” 
“You just missed him. He’s gone to your funeral.” 
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Risky Business 


She: “Is it dangerous to drive with one hand?” 
He: ‘‘You bet. More than one fellow has run into a 


church doing it.” 
°° ee 


Small Addition 


Teacher: “If there were Mr. Jones, Mrs. Jones, and 
the baby, how many were there?” 
Johnny: “There were two and one to carry.” 


= * + 
Clearing the Hazards 


“Well, and what excuse have you got to offer for 
coming home at this unearthly hour of the night?” 

“It was like this, my dear. I was playing golf with 
some friends and—.” 

“Playing golf! Are you trying to tell me you can 
play golf in the dark?” 

“Sure, that’s easy, my dear. You see, we were using 


the night clubs.” 
e ee 


Ever Try It? 


You can tell an apprentice seaman by his look of great 
alarm. 

You can tell a petty officer by the chevies on his arm 

You -? tell a lieutenant by his manners, dress, and 
such. 

You can also tell an ensign, but you sure can’t tell him 
much. 

ee e¢e 


First Stop 


Maiden Aunt: “And what brought you to town?” 
Henry: “Oh, I just came to see the sights and I 
thought I'd call on you first.” 


Sure of His Ground 


Air Lieutenant: “How would you like to have a hop 
in my airplane?” 
Steward: “No, suh. Ah stays on terrah firmah, and 
de more firmah, de less terrah.”’ 
ee e@ e 


Looks That Way 


“Mother,” said little Mabel, ‘“‘do missionaries go to 
heaven?” 

“Why, of course, dear,”’ her mother replied. 

“Do cannibals?” 

“No; I’m afraid they don’t.” 

“But, mother,” the little girl insisted, “‘if a cannibal 
eats a missionary, he’ll have to go, won’t he?” 


eee 
Abbreviated 


“And where is Cadet Smith?” 
~« eS Se 

“‘What do you mean by that?” 
“After women or liquor.” 
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